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Editor's Desk 

President Faunce of Brown University has 
suggested that to keep in touch with some in- 
stitution of learning, to get into the atmosphere 
of higher culture, is one of the practical ways 
within the reach of anybody who cares to be- 
come educated. Museums in all parts of our 
country,—devoted to history, art, archaeology, 
natural history, and the like,—now afford op- 
portunities none too well recognized by the puv- 
lic even near by. Part of The Chautauquan 
Newsmagazine plan is to make people better ac- 
with these means of popular if “un- 
conventional” education. It is interesting to see 
architecture characterizes so 
many modern museum buildings. 


quainted 
that “classical” 


Toledo Museum of Art (containing a special 
Perry’s Victory exhibit) in The Chautauquan 
for July 12, and the Albright Gallery of Buffalo, 
July 19 and this issue, are notable examples. 


* * * 
Readers say: 


“I think the Newsmagazine for 
is full of interesting articles.” 


August 30 


“| think the change to a weekly newsmaga- 
zine is a great improvement, and it has my thor- 
ough endorsement.” 

“Il am delighted with The Chautauquan as a 
weekly instead of a monthly.” 

“It doesn’t appear so much like a book.” 

“For convenience I prefer the monthly 
magazine but find the weekly more practicable.” 

“Not that I care so much for the magazine 
| writing for a number missed]. I think it’s just 
horrid. Can not understand why you folks 
changed it. The little monthly magazine was 
so convenient. But I guess I will have to get 
used to it.” 
say as yet whether I prefer 
form of Chautauquan or the 


“I can hardly 
the new weekly 
monthly.” 

“I suppose I am not properly progressive 
but I have not yet learned to like the new form 
of The Chautauquan. The form just given up 
seemed to me about perfect.” 

“Since The Chautauquan has become a 
weekly magazine I do not know how it could be 
improved.” 

“I like the new form of The Chautauquan, 
cannot suggest any change.” 

“I like the weekly because it brings one in 
closer touch with Chautauqua and Chautauquans. 
When I see the program and read of the ‘doins 
| want to be there. Go on, you are doing very 
well.” ; 
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see NEWS PERSPECTIVE 
nad International Morals and Good Form behavior that was the source of liberty and 
the TI ‘ fl ‘ ‘ ease, and that this instinctive sense of obligation 
ia] aed recent meeting of the American Bar was the chief foundation of society. He de- 
ats Association, held at Montreal, was made notable scribed ‘Sittlichkeit’ as ‘those principles of con- 
lo by the presence of some eminent foreign guests, duct which regulate people in their relations to 
: including the lord chancellor of the United King- each other, and which — become yr of 
dom, Viscount Haldane, one of the leaders of habit and second nature at the stage of culture 
yaw ty ; think aa j reached, and of which, therefore, we are not 
pe (eee pony we 8 ee, eye oe explicitly conscious.’ After calling attention to 
statesman of the first rank. Lord Haldane made the moral organism of the community which 
30 the trip to pay a tribute to the American bench is actuated by the general ethical will, he dis- 
and bar and to deliver an address on interna- tinguished this general will from the will of a 
a- tional law, custom and ethics. The ideas of the mob, which he characterized 3 mere 
“a es thee ked h di . , gate of voices. He pointed out that in time of 
a ae a SS ee crises history abounded with illustrations of the 
some dissent. According to certain critics, there general will rising to heights of which few in- 
¥ was too much “Anglo Saxondom” in the a4- dividual citizens had ever before been conscious. 
dress and not enough truly international or uni- “Enlarging on this idea, Lord Haldane me 
versal idealism. The German, the French, the vocated the development of a full internationa 
ly Ttali 1 oth “vili Seat ik tan Sa Sittlichkeit’ or ethical habit among nations, as 
‘y aian-anc other Civi ized nations, it 1s said, well as within nations. He recognized that its 
ne might resent the suggestion that the English development was more hopeful in the case of 
st speaking peoples “almost resembled a family” nations with some special relation than with a 
ks and could be expected and asked to do things mere aggregate of nations. In this connection 
AS among themselves that outsiders should not hope he said that recent events in Europe and the way 
et 6 ' b ¢ ‘the . fainil This in which the great powers worked together to 
a 'ete Gay Menner OF We Lay: his, preserve the peace of Europe, as if forming one 
a however, is a point of no real importance. What community, pointed to the ethical possibilities of 
Lord Haldane had in mind is indicated by the the group system as deserving of close study b 
ie ) group sy ng y by 
following summary of his general argument: both statesmen and students. 
ye “Lord Haldane dwelt at some length upon Nations, lke individuals, nas ame: oe by 
m the difference between formulated law, whether law alone. The man who is “law honest” is not 
ip civil or criminal; the moral rules enjoined by an admirable neighbor or fellow-citizen. Even 
private ag and the spirit of the com- the just man often leaves much to be desired. 
a munity Tor w hich the English had no name, but There are times and occasions when generosity, 
ye which the Germans called ‘Sittlichkeit,’ and elf-eff 77 ae tee. damental of 
which he defined as the system of habitual or eC = Wa gar nu Ape daar eerie 
. customary conduct. ethical rather than legal, em- the civilized man. So in the case of nations. To 
: bracing all those obligations of the citizen that it abide by the rules and usages accepted by civili- 
- — > form’ or ‘not the thing’ to disregard, zation has almost become a legal duty, although 
. oo social penalty for which was being ‘cut’ or there is no army or navy to enforce the law of 
c ooked on askance. He pointed out that without ti “ag tala t h. Higt hical 
6 such restraint there could be no tolerable social natons. Sut law is aot cnomge. rigner Cues 
y standaards are desirable. They are, in truth, be- 





life, and that it was this instinctive sense of 
what to do and what not to do in daily life and 


ing slowly developed. Arbitration is not imposed 
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by the law of nations; it is due to morality and 
fine feeling, as well as to practical sense. Honor, 
dignity, courtesy, propriety are things not ua- 
known in international relations. But they 
should have freer scope and should be preache | 
and practiced more regularly. Whether com- 
munity of language, origin and traditions make 
it particularly easy for nations to obey the higher 
ethical code, is an open question. Families oftea 
quarrel bitterly. Anti-British sentiment, “tail- 
twisting,” was popular in this country not long 
ago. The internecine Balkan war proved once 
more that cousins or brothers may hate one an- 
other and fight desperately. Still, there is no di»- 
puting the potency of kinship in the long run. 
Moreover, ethical conduct within a group leads 
to ethical conduct toward outsiders. Arbitration 
is a habit, a sentiment, and so is peace. Anglo- 
Saxon amity does not imply hostility toward the 
Teuton or the Latin. The question is simply one 
of taking the line of least resistance, of develop- 
ing and promoting “sittlichkeit’’ where the ob- 
stacles are fewest and slightest. 
++ 

Labor unions in Illinois, to the number of about 
fifty, have arranged for meetings to be addressed by 
the Rev. D. R. Schultz, labor evangelist of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society, during the months 
of September and October, in an effort both to improve 
conditions and outlook of shop and mine workers, and 
to bring about better relations between workers and 
employers. The Illinois tour in the interest of Church 
and labor, a new form of home mission work, will 


have the cooperation of both the unions and almost 
all churches in cities visited, not Baptist alone. 


Simplification of State Government 

Many subjects were discussed at the annual 
Governors’ Conference recently held at Colorado 
Springs, but none attracted more attention than 
that of needful, desirable and possible improve- 
ments in the machinery of state government. We 
discussed months ago the proposals of Gov. 
Hodges of Kansas, advanced by him tentatively, 
for a sort of commission government for states, 
as well as for a small, single-chambered legisla - 
ture, elected in part “at large,” and sitting the 
year round, or as often as state business may 
require. At the conference the Kansas execu- 
tive restated and defended his ideas, showing that 
reflection has not caused him to reconsider his 
position. Other executives supported him and 
advocated similar or even bolder changes in the 
direction of consolidation, simplification and 
concentration of power and function. 

The tendency is natural and indeed inevit- 


able. There is no reason why the demands for 
a short ballot, nonpartisan elections, commission 
rule and simplified machinery should stop with 
towns, cities and counties. There is every rea- 
son why it should be asked more and more io 
what extent the remedies for local misrule and 
waste are applicable to state affairs. 

No one proposes the abolition of the state 
legislature or of democracy in state government. 
But why must every state maintain a bicameral 
legislature? Why should not some of the smal!- 
er and more homogeneous states try a unicamer- 
al and rather small legislature? Why should not 
some of the members of a legislature be elected 
at large, to represent the entire state? Why 
should not other experiments be made? Must 
we adhere to a fixed and ancient structure and 
form? 

With regard to the state executive, why 
should not larger powers of appointment and re- 
moval be vested in the governor? Must we elect 
auditors, surveyors, treasurers, attorneys gener- 
al, secretaries of state? The federal ballot is 
short, and the President appoints his advisers. 
Why would it be unsafe to permit a governor to 
appoint his cabinet? 

Again, closer co-operation between the ex- 
ecutive and the legislature is desirable and harc- 
ly dangerous or revolutionary. Executives might 
be authorized to send their advisers to the legis 
lature, present bills, prepare budgets carefully, 
and defend them on the floor. Such public ac- 
tivity is less dangerous than wire-pulling, secret 
pressure, use of patronage by executives for or 
against certain measures or policies. 

In short, there’is room for experimentation 
and for change in state machinery, and the mod- 
els might be supplied by federal machinery on 
the one hand and by new municipal and local 
machinery on the other. 

++ 
Is There a Criminal Type? 


The chief contributions of the Lombroso 
school to criminology have never been accepte'l 
as thoroughly scientific, but they have been treaz- 
ed as at least quasi-scientific. Lombroso and his 
disciples believe in the existence of a criminal 
type, or several distinct criminal types, and in 
the existence of stigmata or peculiar physical 
characteristics whereby these types may be 
identified. Thus we have heard a _ great 
deal about the low forehead, the dull or glassy 
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eye, the short, thick nose, the deformed ear, 
etc., as among the outward manifestations 
of inward turpitude. The Lombroso notions 
were based on measurements and studies of 
criminals made in prisons and penitentiaries. 

A new work by Dr. Goring, the medical of- 
ficer of Parkhurst’s penitentiary, in Englanc, 
seems to dispose of these theories. Dr. Goring 
began his measurements and investigations in 
1901, and he did not confine himself to criminals. 
He also studied inmates of hospitals, college stu- 
dents, respectable and even superior citizens. His 
conclusions are described in London papers as 
epoch-making, and they bring substantial support 
to the position of the social reformers, or those 
who lay stress on environment rather than on 
heredity. 

According to Dr. Goring, there are no crim- 
inal types. Crime does not reveal itself in phys- 
iognomy or physical traits. Criminals are like all 
other people, with one notable exception. They 
are defective in weight and stature, as well as in 
mental capacity. Patients in hospitals often 
signally resemble malefactors. In head measure- 
ments criminals do not differ from Oxford or 
Cambridge undergraduates. 

The inferiority in physique just noted is at- 
tributed by Dr. Goring to the fact that puny and 
insignificant-looking men are handicapped in the 
Struggle for existence. Lack of opportunity 
and a fair chance drive them into crime, and 
their criminality is merely natural stupidity. If 
these men were more intelligent, they would 
realize the folly and danger of such a choice an‘ 
would remain, in spite of obstacles, in the walks 
of peace, order and industry. Since, moreover, 
low stature and stupidity are transmitted from 
generation to generation, crime has seemed 
hereditary to some, the truth being that the ia- 
herited disadvantages produce the same causes 
m the children as in the parents. A Wisconsin 
prison physician has also noted the fact that so 
Many criminals, especially of the lower order— 
thieves, burglars, footpads 





are puny and de- 
fective, but he concluded that small stature and 
defective weight are stigmata of criminality. Dr. 
Goring’s e> planation may not have occurred to 
his American colleague. 

If the former is right, it follows that the 
Way to check criminality is to improve the ed‘1- 
Cation and environment of the least prosperous 
and fortunate classes. Vocational training, 


equality of opportunity, insurance and proper 
organization tend to make and keep men honest 
and industrious. 

++ 


Protestant Missions to miners, one of the many 
forms of Church extension that English Christians 
think up and push, are appealing to home mission 
boards in America to pay more attention to men in the 
mines of Pennsylvania. In a delicate way the question 
is raised whether, with more codperation by the 
churches and mission boards, some of the most de- 
plorable accidents to miners may not be avoided in 
this country, The American home societies have re- 
ceived the suggestion and inquiry with courtesy, and 
have promised to look into their obligations. There 
have also been mentioned the gold miners of the 
Rockies and of the Alaska fields. 

British Missions to Miners have their headquarters 
at Brighton, and came into a substantial suppoit ih a 
curious way. A very wealthy mill and mine owner of 
Bristol was some years ago walking the streets of 
Brighton when he suddenly went blind, never to see 
again. His affliction sent him to church, into Chris- 
tian work which he had never done theretofore, and 
into giving money for British miners. The missions 
have spread into the central counties of England, into 
Australia, Japan, western Canada, distant Siberia, and 
now a work is about to be started in the mines of 
Chile. The work dates only from 1887 as a whole. It 
has included from the first not only Christian work 
among miners and their families, but has gone into 
the matter of wages and especially of safety for lives. 
Hence the guarded inquiry made of American home 
mission boards about a possible lessening of the mine 
accidents in this country. 


++ 
Journalism, Its Present and Future 


At a recent meeting of the London Institute 
of Journalists the president “painted a striking 
picture of the newspaper of the future,” in the 
words of a cabled report. Invention and indus- 
try are to do wonders for journalism. Here is 
the forecast in part: 


“The newspaper of the future will not con- 
tain less reading matter, but its pages will be 
smaller, methods of distribution will be quicker, 
and circulation will cover greater areas. 

“Airships and aeroplanes will be used for 
the most distant centers. Electric trains and 
motorplanes running on special tracks will also 
be used. In all the chief centers of population 
papers will be distributed by electric or pneu- 
matic tubes. Morning and evening newspapers 
will be merged and editions will come out al- 
most every hour of the day and night. 

“News will be collected by wireless tele- 
phone and a reporter will always have a portable 
telephone with him with which he will communi- 
cate with his paper without the trouble of going 
to a telephone. The wireless telephone messages 
will be delivered to the sub-editors in printed 
column form. 


“At people’s recreation halls, with the cine- 


matograph and gramophone or some other more 
agreeable instrument of mechanical speech, all 
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the news of the day will be given hot from its 
source. 

“People may become too lazy to read, and 
news will be laid on to house or office just as 
gas and water are now. Occupiers will listen to 
an account of the news of the day read to them 
by much-improved phonographs while sitting in 
the garden, or a householder will have his daily 
newspaper printed in column form by a printing 
machine in his hall just as we have tape ma- 
chines in offices now.” 


Perhaps all this will come to pass, and there 
will be a public that will rejoice in these splen- 
did achievements. There is also a public—and 
not a small ome—that is not pleased or excited by 
the prospect, and that will pray to be spared the 
newspaper of the future, or to be granted a very 
different kind of newspaper. 

The newspaper this latter public wants now, 
as well as for the future, is a clean, efficient, 
well-proportioned, honest, candid and modest 
newspaper, a newspaper not addicted to scream- 
ing headlines and empty sensations, a newspaper 
not designed for those who run as they read, or 
for those who constantly seek excitement, but for 
those who like to follow the real news of the 
world, the news that matters, the news that fur- 
nishes food for the mind or the heart. Why 
should not a newspaper give fact as fact, rumor 
as rumor, and gossip as gossip? Why should it 
not prefer truth and accuracy to misdirected en- 
terprise? Why should it magnify trifles and 
scandals? Why should it publish evening edi- 
tions in the forenoon and afternoon editions 1 
the morning? Why should it do a hundred othe= 
foolish and unworthy things? “It pays,’ may 
be the answer, but so does quackery in medicine 
and law, so does trickery in business. What of 
dignity, professioral standards, ideals? An hon- 
est, intelligent and efficient newspaper will al- 
ways “make money,” and the rivalry of the 
fakers will not harm it. What we should demand 
of the future newspaper is less noise and more 
news, less boasting and better service, less pad- 
ding and more coherence and continuity, fewer 
pictures and more information, less insincere cru- 
sading and more systematic comment on events 
and issues. At present the tendencies in journal- 
ism are mostly downward, though some promising 
symptoms are also distinctly noticeable here and 
there. The field has been invaded by charlatans 
and get-rich-soon adventurers. They have de- 
graded many newspapers and many classes of 
readers. They have lowered the standards. But 


not, one hopes, permanently. There is a demand 
for moral and intellectual progress in journalism 
—a demand for proper handling of news, for 
good reporting, good reviewing, good editorial 
writing. The supply cannot fail to appear in ade- 
quate measure, if those who are now dissatisfied 
will but complain, protest and encourage the bet- 
ter types of newspapers. 
++ 


Free moving pictures are being exhibited, in pub- 
lic parks of Jersey City, the innovation being the idea 
of City Commissioner Harry A. Moore, director of 
public parks. 

++ 


Salvation Army Training Schools 


General Bramwell Booth, who succeeded his 
father, General Booth, as head of the Salvation 
Army, is to come to America to help raise 
$1,000,000 for the two training schools for Army 
workers. One of these schools is to be located in 
Chicago, for the western field, and the other in 
New York for the eastern one. The new Army 
head, while here, will visit many cities. In Chi- 
cago and New York a whirlwind campaign last- 
ing one week is to be pushed. One thousand men 
and women, friends of the Army, are to unde:- 
take to complete the $1,000,000 during that time. 
Cities are to be distgicted, and the well-to-do in 
both cities given chance to help. Of the $1,000,- 
000 the sum of $22,000 is now in hand. The 
scheme to get churches to give $5 each has not 
materialized very well, although Commander Eva 
Booth says she has hopes of getting from this 
source $200,000. 

The Chicago and New York schools, when 
opened, are to train experts. The Army has in- 
dustrial homes that do the large business of 
$2,000,000 a year. There are one hundred and 
twenty of these homes. They collect waste pa- 
per, sort it and sell it to manufacturers, and 
gather up old furniture, either by gift or by pur- 
chase for very small sums, repair it, and put it 
into second hand furniture stores for sale. These 
lines of work give employment to men and wo- 
men in need of it. People who can become ex- 
perts in immigration work—care of incoming 
foreigners—will also be trained in the schools. 
Others will be trained to care for children from 
the slums of cities when taken on Army farms 
and taught country work. Experts for prison 
work are also to be trained. A flying squadron, 
with use of automobiles, to go through certain 
states, is a part of the Army’s autumn plans. 
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Low Library 


of Columbia University 


UNIVERSITY SOCIAL SERVICE 


N° institution can live unto itself 
It must be socially minded if it 
seks to serve the community in the 
largest way and if it desires to find its 
own largest life and greatest satisfaction. 
This spirit of social service is making 
itself felt not only in our religious in- 
#itutions but in our universities as 
well, and it is conspicuously illustrated 
in the newly organized Institute of Arts 
and Sciences of Columbia University. 

The purpose of the Institute is to 
table the University to serve busy men 
and women and also persons of leisure 
who have neither opportunity nor desire 
fo pursue a formal academic course. 

To this end, beginning next October, 
the Institute will offer in the afternoons 
md evenings a program popular in 
character made up of lectures, addresses 


“Columbia University has engaged M 
Milton J. Davies as assistant to Professor 
oo C. Egbert, the Director of Extensi« yn 
hing, to plan and supervise the prog~°™ 
tits new Institute of Art and Sciences. M~ 
Davies is a thoroughly trained and experi 
man in this special field of popv!s: 
tucation. He served his apprenticeship 
mtauqua. from 1900-1903, as secretary to 
ident George E. Vincent. and_ thus 
quired experience in program making and 
Mimagement which he no doubt will put to 
Scellent use in the new Institute at Colum- 
ia. It was his introduction to Mr. Vincent 
# Chautauqua that induced him to go to the 
Miversity of Chicago, where he completed 
college course and served as private sec- 
Mary to Mr. Vincent at the same time. Mr. 
ies was for two seasons supervisor of 
s and concerts in the Brooklyn Insti- 
tite of Art and Science. 


Milton J. Davies* 


and scientific demonstrations by members 
of the University staff and other 
scholars, together with illustrated travel 
lectures, dramatic readings, vocal and in- 
strumental recitals and chamber music 
concerts Distinguished speakers not 
connected with the University, publicists 
and others, will also be heard on the 
Institute platform. The Institute will 
be a distinct unit of the Department of 
Extension Teaching but the educational 
work of the Institute will have no bear- 
ing whatever on academic credit. 

The object of the undertaking will be 
not only instruction and entertainment 
but also the awakening of a stronger 
sense of social solidarity and social re- 
sponsibility. All of the Tuesday evening 
lectures will be planned with this in 
mind and will constitute a forum. Some 
of the topics to be discussed are: “The 
Church and Social Progress,” “Law and 
Justice,” “Courts and Social Progress,” 
“Human Nature and Religious Educa- 
tion,” “Ideals of Progress,” “Social 
Progress through Legislation,” “The 
Trust Problem: Dissolution vs. Regula- 
tion as Remedies,” “Law and Public 
Opinion,” “New Ideals of Modern Edu- 
cation.” “The Abolition of Poverty,” 
“Tendencies in American Government,” 
“Tendencies in our Politica! Philosophy.” 
The preliminary announcement of the 


Institute contains the 


names of many 
lecturers and readers who are well 
known to Chautargua audiences. 


A membership in the Institute will be 
required for admission. It is open to 
all adult persons who wish to make a 
wise and systematic use of leisure time. 

The annual dues for membership are 
$10. An enrolment fee of $5 will also 
be required of all members in order 
to insure a working constituency and a 
continuous membership as far as pos- 
sible. 

A member of the Institute will be 
entitled to free admission to all the 
lectures, concerts, readings and recitals 
on the regular program, approximately 
two hundred and fifty in number 
throughout a single season, from Octo~ 
ber to April. In the evening the mem- 
bership ticket will admit a member and 
one other person, or any two persons 
In the afternoon the ticket will admit 
one person only. 

Special membership coupons will be 
issued without charge entitling members 
to reduced rates for reserved seat tickets 
for any special entertainments which 
may be offered in addition to the stated 
program. Among these special events 
planned for the season of 1913-1014 are 
the Oratorio “The Messiah” and the 
Spring Concert by The Columbia Uni- 
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versity Festival Chorus, and also one 
and possibly more of the concerts of 
The Philharmonic Society of New 
York. In brief the Institute’s plan is 
a modification and extension of the 
Chautauqua idea over a period of an 
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academic year and under University au- 
spices. 

The University buildings will be used 
as far as possible but it is probable 
‘that other centers in New York City 
will also be-established, if the member- 
ship is sufficiently large. 

Although the Institute program will 
not begin until October, already six 
hundred members have enrolled. Mem- 
bers “IT am glad that through the 
Institute the University will take a defi- 
nite interest in the intellectual life of its 
Alumni and Alumnae after graduation 
as well as before.” “The Forum will 
be an important feature of the new In- 
stitute and f 
the 
important part in the intellectval life of 
the community.” “The Institute courses 
will fill a real want in New York and 
will be an open-sesame of culture and 
inspiration to us who are self-support- 
ing.” “The Institute will bring town and 
gown into closer working relation.” 7 


Say 


will be the mears of er 


abling University to have a most 


am a business woman serious’) 
pied most of the time and realize what 
a great benefit such an Institute will be 
to women in my class and position in 
life, as well as affording pleasure in a 


protected manner.”! 


a 


occu- 
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GIRL PIONEERS OF AMERICA 


Lina Beard* 


"THE Girl Pioneer movement began 


its active life when the first meet- 
ing was held in Flushing, Long Island, 


on February 8, 1912, but the fundamen 
tal plan had worked out 
copyrighted in 1910 by the Founder 
This national organization does for 
girls what the Boy Scout 
does for boys. It is founded upon the 
highest principles, and its object is to 
develop character, to 
sterling qualities of 
and to train 
make. 


been and 


movement 


out the 


and 


bring 
heart 
the hands to do 


mind 
and to 
It is to help girls attain some 
conception of their own wonderful pos 
sibilities for good and to lead them to 
liave confidence and to believe that they 
can become noble, self-reliant, strong, 
upright, womanly women. 

The organization trains girls to know 
and love the big out-doors. It teaches 
them to live in the open, to erect shel- 
ters and to cook over a camp fire, to 
swim, run, It helps 
them to see the 
many things 
found It shows them 
how to friends with the birds, 
the animals, the stars, the trees, and 
all growing things. 


and walk. 
and be 
and 


doors. 


jump 
interested in 
marvelous curious 
out of 


make 


It helps them to 
enjoy wholesome out-of-door sports, to 


play them honestly and to win their 
honors fairly. 
The Association gives its members 


a code of honor to help them in living 
clean, healthy, happy lives, and to lead 
them to think the thoughts and to do 
the things that make for courage, up 
rightness, dependability and happiness 

The 
making and housekeeping in all its 


organization stands for home- 


many phases. Cooking, cleaning, mend- 
ing, sewing, and resourcefulness in the 


management of the home. The care of 


infants and little children is not for- 
gotten. First aid to the injured is one 
of the many practical subjects taken 


up by the movement and Girl Pioneers 
learn to keep well and strong and how 


to help others to do the same. They 


learn how to avoid accidents and what 
to du in case of accidents; how to pre- 


*Founder of the Incorporated National Or 
anization. Miss Beard is a sister of Dan 
eard, whose out-of-door work for young 
people is of country-wide reputation, and of 
‘rank Beard, who was associated with the 
early days of the Chautauqua, New York, 
Assembly. 


vent fire and what to do in case of 
fire. 

Self-control, courage, both moral and 
physical, endurance and cheerfulness, 
are developed and become habits by 
living the Girl Pioneer life. 

The Girl Pioneers stand for Peace— 
peace in 


the home circle and between 


brothers and sisters; peace in_ the 
school, the playground; peace wherever 
people come together; national peace 
and_ international Girls are 
taught the blessings of peace, and the 
advantages of peace. 

The inspiring Pioneer, 
means much. It with it the 
thought and memory of the sterling vir- 
tues of our early pioneer women. Their 
uprightness and honesty, their depend- 
ability, thoughtfulness and helpfulness; 
their unflinching courage and bravery, 
their adaptability and resourcefulness, 
their truthfulness and honesty. It gives 
an urgent call to all girls to be worthy 
successors of these splendid women of 
America, who helped to make possible 
our glorious country of today. 

Many societies have been formed for 


peace. 


Girl 
carries 


name, 


preserving historical buildings, antique 
furniture, old pewter and so on. Now 
the Girl organization comes 
the inner life and 
give again to the world the true, noble 
spirit of the early pioneers. 


‘Pioneer 


forward to revive 


All girls are welcome to the ranks 
of the Girl Information is 
cheerfully given by the Headquarters 
(66 Jamaica Avenue, Flushing, Long 
Island) to become 
Girl heads of s0- 
cieties, clubs, schools, Sunday Schools, 
churches, playgrounds, bands, 
institutions, and organizations. 

The Girl Pioneer movement is heart- 
ily endorsed by men of strong charactef 
and worth, such as Bishop David H. 
Greer, Episcopal Diocese of New York; 
Dr. Earl Barnes, School of Psychology 
and Pedagogy ; Joseph Swain, President 
Swarthmore College; Bishop Theodore 
S. Henderson, Methodist Diocese, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; and Mr. Daniel Carter 
Beard, National Commissioner of Boy 
Scouts of America. 

The organization has its own special 
uniform, its badges, songs, banners, 
salute, its sports and activities. 

Each girl when joining the Girl 
Pioneers gives the following pledge: 


Pioneers. 


those desiring to 


Pioneers; also to 


camps, 


ll 
thrifty. 
2 : 
t pe 
or thir 
anothe: 
not for 


To | 
twelve 
tither 
gether 
age an 
quartet 
tight § 
Assista 
numbe 
gether 
under 
The I 


and be 








ise of 


il and 
iIness, 
ts. by 


‘ace— 
tween 

the 
Tever 
peace 

are 
d the 


neer, 
t the 
y vir- 
Their 
pend- 
ness; 
very, 
ness, 
gives 
orthy 
on of 
sible 


d for 
tique 
Now 
omes 

and 
10ble 


anks 
n is 
rters 
Long 
come 

so- 
ools, 
ands, 


eart- 


I will speak the truth at all times. 
I will be honest in all things. 
I will obey the Pioneer Law. 
Each girl when joining a 
learns this law. 

1 A Girl Pioneer is trustworthy. 


group 


2 A Girl Pioneer is helpful and 
kind. 
3. A Girl Pioneer is reverent 


4 A Girl Pioneer chooses happy, 
cheerful, wholesome topics for conver- 
sation. 

5 A Girl Pioneer keeps 
physically well and strong. 

6 A Girl Pioneer is self-respecting 
and keeps her thoughts clean 

7 A Girl Pioneer is brave. 

8 A Girl Pioneer is loyal 

9 A Girl Pioneer does not speak ill 
of anyone. 

10 A Girl Pioneer is cheerful. 

u A Girl Pioneer is industrious and 
thrifty. 

12 A Girl I 
t people are worth more than morey 
or things. and the Girl Pioneer values 
another for what that other really is, 
not for wha: she ha- 


herself 


iorec. always remembers 


To become a Pioneer a girl must be 
twelve yea:s of age or over. 
tiher join a Group, or get girls to- 
gether and form a Group. Her 
age and address must be sent to head- 
quarters. 
tight girls who elect a Leader and an 
Assistant their 
number 


She must 
name, 
A Group consists of six or 


Leader from among 
Two or more Groups join to- 
gether and form a Band. The 
umder the supervision of a 
The Director must furnish 


and be years of 


Band is 
Director 
credentials 
over 


twenty-one age; 


First 


Aid by Girl Pionee s. 





Stretcher 


A Weekly Newsmagazine 





Girl Pioneers Pitching 


she must send in reports and keep in 
touch with headquarters. Each Group 
will hold its own meetings, and will join 
it; Band in meetings At appointed 
times all Groups in one locality will meet 
together. 

There are three Girl 
Pioneers for which the girls qualify. 
The Directors give instructions and the 
grils practice in their Groups under 
When ready to qualify, 


classes of 


their leader 





Made of Uniform Sk'rts 


Their Camp 


the Director is notified and the girls 


are tested by her 

To qualify for the third class a girl 
must be able to pass four tests 

1 To recite the Girl Pioneer Pledge 
and the Girl Pioneer Law. 

2 Give the names of the President 
and Vice-President of the United States 
and the Governor or net state 

3 Describe the United States flag, 
give the number of stars and the number 
of stripes and tell what they mean. 

4 Sew a button on a piece of cloth 
properly. 

To become a 


wi 


second class Pioneer a 
girl must have had at least one month’s 
experience as a third class Pioneer, and 
pass the following tests: 

1 Prove her ability to build properly 
a coal fire in a cooking stove, and a 
wood fire out of doors. 

2 Boil a potato so that it will be 


palatable, and cook a piece of meat 
properly. 

3 Know how to remove a cinder or 
other foreign substarce from the eye, 
and how to cieck the 1 ose bleed 


4 Know the primary colors and be 
able to select them 

5 Prove that she can wrap and tie 
up a package neatly and properly. 

6 Idertify three trees, three vege- 
tables, three flowers and three birds. 

7 Earn or save at least fifty cents 
and put it in the bank : 

To become a first-class Pioneer a 
cecont-ciass Ficneer of one month’s 
standing must pass the following tests: 

1 Know the eight principal points 
of the compass, and be able to point 
oct the North Star ; ; 

2 Pass test in elementary first aid 
to the injured. y 

3 Know what to do in case of fire 
and how to prevent fire 
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Girl 


4 Prove her ability to bathe and 
dress an infant properly. 

5 Walk a mile in town or country 
and describe landmarks so that another 
may follow the same route. 

Make some kind of good bread 
a cup of good coffee and a cup of good 
tea. 

7 Cut out and make a single gar- 
ment. 

8 Know quickest means of calling 
an ambulance and how to reach fire 
and police stations. 

9 Contribute to the Band or Group, 
her share of entertainment, in the form 
of a new story or recitation. 

10 Earn or save one dollar and de- 
posit it in a public bank. 

11 Use properly at least one of the 
following implements: hammer, knife, 
saw or hatchet. 

12 Train another girl in the Third 
Class tests and enlist her as a Girl 
Pioneer. 


The song of the Girl Pioneers, writ- 
ten by Lina Beard, is sung to the tune 
of “Maryland! My Maryland!” 


We laugh, we sing, we jump, we run, 
fe’re Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 
We're always having lots of fun; 
We Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 
The wild birds answer to our call, 
These feathered friends in trees so tall, 
We learn to know them one and all. 
We're Pioneers, true Pioneers. 
Refrain— 
We're Pioneers, Girl Pioneers; 
We're Pioneers, Girl Pioneers: 
We will be brave and kind and true; 
We're Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 
The shadows tell us time of day; 
We're Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 
The stars are friends and show the way 
To Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 
The water lets us swim and float 


Pioneers in an Organized 


Dance 


And on its bosom row our boat: 
We fish, we sail, we skim, we float, 

We Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 
Refrain— 


The wind and rain, as they pass by, 
Pioneers, brave Pioneers, 

Now seem to sing and give the cry 
Of Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 


We build our fire, we make our camp, 


We pitch our tent out from the damp: 
The out-door fire, it is our lamp. 


We're Pioneers, Girl Pioneers: 
Refrain— 
We stick to work vntil it’s done 


We Pioneers, Girl Pioneers: 
We never from our duty run, 
We Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 
We learn to cook, to sew, to mend. 
To sweep, to dust, to clean, to tend, 
And always willing hands to lend. 
We're Pioneers, Girl Pioneers. 
Refrain— 


Educational Bibliographies 

A valuable service of the United 
States Bureau of Education is that of 
supplying teachers, students, and school 
officials with carefully selected bibli- 
ographies on important topics of edu- 
cation. Those now available in print- 
ed form are: Secondary Education in 
the United States; The Montessori 
Method; Rural Life and Culture: The 
Economic Vaive of Education; Play and 
Playgrounds; Home Economics; High- 
er Education; Mothers’ Clubs and 
Parent-Teacher Associations. Any of 
these may be had by applying to the 
Bureau of Education, Washington, 
aS 


Cultural Education 
G. Stanley Hall, President's Office, Clark 
University, Worcester, Massachuseits. 

Believing in classics as I do, I think 
the great handicap teaching of the sub 
ject now suffers is the fact that these 
studies are taken, especially Latin, by 
such large numbers, especially of girly 
who never go but a little way in it and 
whose object is ill-defined, and who 
tlink only of being able to teach the 
rudiments of it. I do not understand 
why classical teachers in this country 
so neglect the use of illustrative appar 
atus, diagrams, models, etc., which is 
such a very prominent feature in Ev 
rope, especially in Germany. 

George Howe, Professor of Latin, Unt 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Nor‘h Carolina. 

Scientists themselves have their sons 
educated in the classics. Men are found 
to support American classical schools 
abroad more liberally than ever, and to 
give money for such. tremendous publi- 
cations as the Loeb Library of Classi- 
cal Authors. Some of the smaller New 
England colleges insist on the old re 
quirements for an Arts degree and con- 
tinue to grow. 

John H. Finley, President of the Col 
lege of the City of New York 

Within the past week we have made 
Latin a requisite for the Arts degree. 
For many years past a student has been 
able to gain admission to an Arts course 
by presenting modern languages only, 
and to get his degree by pursuing those 
languages two or three years in College. 


A Cadillac Versus a Chautauqua 

Charles Anderson is assistant states 
attorney of Florida and lives in Talla- 
hassee, the capital, but was “born and 
brung up” in De Funiak Springs. De 
Funiak has had a Chautauqua Assembly 
for the last nineteen years and when 
a Chautauqua was proposed for Talla- 
hassee, Anderson was very enthusias- 
tic, accepted the presidency, and went 
around asking his friends to support the 
new movement. 

One day a country friend came into 
town and late in the day Anderson met 
him. “Say,” he cried, “can’t I interest 
you in the Chautauqua?” 

“Weil, I reckon you're a little late,” 
answered the farmer, “A fellow’s bees 
demonstratin’ the Cadillac to me all 
day and I think I’d better buy a make 
I know somethin’ about.” 

Edmund Vance Cooke. 
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Sculpture 


The Albright Art Gallery, 


Buffalo 

HE Fine Arts Academy, Buffalo, of 
fers a good opportunity to the 
visitor for the study of classic art. In 
1889 a collection of casts illustrative of 
the history of Greek and Roman Sculp- 
ture was presented to the Academy and 
has been arranged in Sculpture Court 


and in the Art School. The portion 
installed in the Sculpture Court in- 
cludes several well chosen cxamples 


of each of the four distinctive periods 
of classic art. 

The Sculpture Court. which is the 
first apartment of the Albright Art 
Gallery to greet the visitor upon his 
entrance, also contains reproductions of 
the works of later Italian and French 
sculptors, 
in bronze and marble by modern artists 


and a number of originals 


On exhibition in the basement are 
Arundel Society reproductions, more 
than seventy in rumber, of famous 
paintings by the Ol Masters 

The collections of modern art which 


are shown in the galleries south of 
Sculpture Cour. are of 
importance and include more than one 
hundred paia.ings by modern artists of 
almost every nation, the largest num- 
ber being the work of 
American painters. 

Closely related to the 
work of the Academy is the publica- 
tion, “Academy Notes,” an illustrated 
quarterly which contains not only ar- 
ticles descriptive of the exhibitions 
which are held at the Albright Art 
Gallery, but also much interesting ma- 
terial relative to art in general. 


considerable 


well known 


educational 


Hall of the Albright 


Galicry, Buffalo, New York 


C.L. S.C. ROUND TABLE 


In the Home Reading of the Chartauqua Literary and Scientific Circle (CL 


S. C.) Classical English, A-ner’can, and 
covered in a four years’ course of which each year is complete in itself. 


Cont nental Evropean subjects are 


The 


Round Table Department contains study helps and other items of interest. 


Taking Chances 


The value of taking chances is il- 
lustrated by the experience of a reader 
who when she enrolled was not able t» 
see how she could find time to do the 
readirg for a single month or even week 
The vista of four long years seemed an 
u'ter Nevertheless she 
found herself quite able to compass the 
small amount of the everyday task and 
graduated with even more enthusiasm at 
the end of the cycle than she had felt 
She found 
really growing enthusiastic when there 


impossibility. 


at the beginning. herself 


was an opportunity for her “to don her 


war-paint in not altogether agreeing 


with Emil Reich in some of his state 
ments about Modern Europe.” The 
reader admits, however, that she en- 


joyed the book and that when a few 
years later she heard of the author's 
death she felt had lost 
a real acquaintance 


as though she 


* * * 


A contributor to the Frederick, Mary- 
tells of her 
connection with the Chautauqua Home 
Reading Course. Her first 
in Chautauqua was aroused by Pansy’s 
books descriptive of life in the summer 
community. Yet many years elapsed 
before she really undertook the reading. 
When she did she was so eager thar 
she earned seals as she went along and 


land, News many years 


interest 


graduated with twenty-five. The secret 
of her success, she says, was early rising 
and the utilization of spare moments, 
The darning basket and the sewing 
machine were not put aside during the 
four years of study. 


Mothers, Daughters, Husbands 

C. L. S. C. mothers and their daugh- 
ters have been finding much common in- 
terest in the art studies of the last year. 
In Monongahela the daughters of sev- 
eral of the C. L. S. C. members had 
given much attention to the subject of 
art when in mothers 


school and the 


brcught to the circle meetings the 


giris’ carefully prepared books con- 


taining the pictures by eminent artists 


with short sketches of their lives. 
. > 
'n Niskayuna, New York, there are 
husbands who think that it does their 
wives good to belong to the C. L. S. 


C. Circle Wiih 


it is 


th:s encouragement 


small wonder that the neighbor- 
hood group is working congenially for 


culture. 


An Organizer at an Assembly 
“I think the most effective work I do 
in C. L. S. C. is done at the Chautauqua 
Assembly when I have the books and 
other literature at the tent. At the 
Round Table I always have the books 
reviewed by compe‘ent people, and I 


have announcements made from the 


platform 
board p' 
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ing. TI 
the peo; 
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platform and also put on the bulletin 
board preceding each Round Table con- 
cerning what we shall have at the meet- 
ing. This keeps the C. L. S. C. before 
the people continuously, and long before 
assembly time is over they want to know 
something about the matter.” 


Columbia and Internationals 

The Columbia Circle of Santa Clara, 
California, held elaborate graduation 
exercises in June. The house of 
president was beautifully deco ated for 
the occasion. Two owls, emblem of 
of the Class of 1913, as they hung sus- 
pended over the chairs of the grad- 
yates, gazed wisely at the throng. A 
Golden Gate was opened by a messen- 
ger and the graduates passed through 
and were “recognized.” The program 
cover, decorated with owls, showed an 
interesting set of numbers including a 
poem and the class history by the grad- 
uates and an address by the president. 
This private Recognition Day was in 
addition to the regular Recognition ser- 
vice at the Assembly at the Grove, 
where the graduates received their di- 
plomas from the hands of the Pres- 
ident of the Assembly. 
This Columbia Circle takes one day in 
every month as a play day. A game of 
European Immigrants, each carrying 4 
relic of home, was extremely amusing. 
A colonial costume party gathered under 
the hospitable roof of Martha Washing- 
ton. The General was there also. Burnt 
cork transformed other members into 
maids at the door and in the dressing 
room. 


the 


* * * 


Ashland, Ore- 
season of re- 


The Internationals of 
gon, gave 
laxation after they had finished each one 
of the books of last year’s course. These 


themselves a 


“reviews” followed upon luncheons or 
dinners which fortified the participants 
A quiz on Oge’s “Social Progress in 
Contemporary Europe” was the first: 
the second covered questions on terms 
in literature art. At third 
all the members were dressed in cos- 
tume. 
sisted 


and the 
Social distinctions were not in- 
upon. Wilhelmina and 
Princess Juliana being as friendly as 
Possible with the girl 
who wanted a “yob.” 


Queen 


from Sweden 
The next even- 
ing was spent in summarizing Hugo's 
“Les Misérables.” The last entertain- 
ment was again a*costume party, Em- 
porer William, the Empress and the 
Princess Louise graciously 


receiving 
their subjects. 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


Seeinc Nature First. By Clarence M. 
Weed. Philadelphia: J. H. Lippincott 
Company. $2.00 net. 

What more attractive title could be 
given to a nature book than the one 
which Clarence M. Weed has chosen for 
his latest production? “Seeing Nature 
First” is as fascinating in style as in 
name. The book opens with the awaken- 
ing of spring—the miracle of the new 
year, and one by one the flowers are 
described in the order of their blossom- 
ing. 

The skunk cabbage—the leather leaf— 
“the shad bush with the flowers that 
bloom beneath it” are each pictured in 
turn and with them are introduced the 
early appearing butterflies and other in- 
sects which find their food in these 
beautiful spring blossoms. 

Summer follows with its galaxy of 
flowers and brookside plants and many 
interesting descriptions of the habits and 
appearance of the insects most closely 
connected with their cross-fertilization. 
In this section Mr. Weed gives an in- 
teresting account of an experience with 
snakes’ eggs and voung ereen crakes. 

Autumn deals charmingly With water 
insects such as caddis flies. water 
striders and whirligig beetles which he 
calls “real water babies” and with homes 
of insects such as and leaf 
miners, at the same time giving an inter- 
esting account of the color changes to 
be noted at that season. 

The winter section tells.the story of 
how our common trees prepare for 
winter and gives the striking character- 
istics of their winter appearance. 

The preparation of insects for winter 
and suggestions as to eatherine cocoons 
comnletes the cycle of the seasons. 

The book is profusely illustrated from 
photographs by W. I. Beecroft and the 
arrangement of the pictures in the broad 
margins gives an added charm. 


warns 


SToRY-TELLING IN ScHoot AND Home. A 
Study in Educational Aesthetics. Bv 


Emelvn Newcomh Partridge and G. 
FE. Partridge, Ph.D. New York: 
Sturoie & Walton Camnany. $1.2° 


This is a most masterfrl and valuable 
book. The authors know their subject 
thorovghly and presert it from both 
the philosophical and the historical point 
of view as well as from the practical. 
The handling of the psychology of the 
subject leaves nothing to be desired. 
On the basis of the psvchological treat- 
ment the authors easily and naturally 
pass to the consideration of the value 
of story-telling in edveation and then 
tell how to do it successfully to chil- 
dren of various ages. Part I deals with 
the art of story-telling and Part II 
which is abovt half of the book 
contains “retold Stories” of various 
types. The chapter on “The Art of 
Story-telling,” that on “The Story-telling 
Situation,” that on “How to Tell a 
Story,” and that on “Education Story- 
telling” are of special value for they are 
full of suggestions that can be followed 
by all who have any gift for story- 
telling. We must add a word concerning 
































POPULAR TRAVEL BOOK 
by 
NOTED TRAVELERS AND 
WRITERS 


A Reading Journey 
In Central Europe 


Excellent for Women’s Clubs, 
Circles and Similar 
Organizations 


Chacter Titles: 

A Walk in Rome, by Oscar Kuhrs, 
Professor of Romance, Lan- 
guages, Wesleyan University. 

A Gondola-ride through Venice, by 
Oscar Kuhui.s. 

Florence im Art and Story, by 
James A. Harrison, Professor of 
the University of Virgi:ia 

Zigzag Journey through Italy, by 
James A. Harrison. 

Alt Nuremberg, by Herry C. Car- 

nter, former United States 
Consul at Furth, Bavaria. 

The Land of Luther, by Lircoln 
Hulley, Departne t of History, 
Bucknell University. 

Tramp through the Southern Black 
Forest, by Willian H. Hulme, 
Professor of Erglich Literature, 
Western Reserve Ur iversity. 

Among the Alps, by Oscar Kuhns, 

A Trip Town the Rhine, by William 
H. Hulme. 

Bibliography, Etc. 


Paper, 50. Cloth, $1.00 
196 Pages 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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Every Superintendent and Teacher is Interested in 


INCREASED 
EFFICIENCY 


When the efficiency of the educator is increased, she is enabled to 
get the same results with less effort or to get larger results with the 
same effort. Very naturally, both superintendent and teacher are de- 
sirous of producing the largest possible results in their respective sys- 
tems. When the superintendent raises his schools to a higher standard 
of efficiency, his own work becomes more agreeable and he has less dif- 
ficulty in securing the support of his board and the community. When 
the teacher’s efficiency is increased, she finds her work more congenial 
and her opportunities for advancement multiplied. 


THE ATLANTIC EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 


is conducted with the view of increasing the efficiency of the school. It 
is designed to help the teacher and superintendent in the work of the 
school, Its monthly lesson plans are being used by grade teachers in 
the classroom and by training-school instructors as models for normal- 
school students. Its departments cover the requirement of those engaged 
in school work in both rural and city systems. The section on rural 
education is the best aid yet offered the teacher in rural systems. Its 
department of festivals is of value to every tea@fer and official in pri- 
vate or public, city or country school. Its supervisory and administration 
material is of appeal to all supervisors, superintendents and _ board 
members. 

There is not a school system in the country so small that it is not 
warranted in subscribing to several copies of the Atlantic Educational 
Journal for the administrative office; there is not a school system in 
the country so large that its teachers and supervisors will not be bene- 
fited by receiving their individual copy each month. 

The Atlantic is sold at $1 a year. It appears monthly, except in 
July and August. Special rates are offered school boards where one 
copy of the Atlantic is sent to a number of teachers in the system. Write 
for samples and further particulars to the 


Atlantic Educational Journal 
Baltimore, Maryland 





Dr. Frank M. McMurry of Teachers’ College, Columbia University: 
“ . o. 8 ° . Ms 
I greatly admire your Journal; it is remarkably good; in fact, it seems 
to me the best one among them all.” 

Supt. James H. Van Sickle: “In no other educational journal can 
more reliable help be had for professional schoolroom procedure.” 














TEACHERS WANTED '& «csr, cats 
ment of School Work, throughout the entire West. WRITE TO US 


TODAY. 
The Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency 


328-29 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colorado 





HAT SCHOOL.,.o"*..° 
best school for each boy or 
Write fully what kind of school 


Something for Your Pastor 


A set of six Chautauquan Dailies con 


oe seek, location preferred, expense limit taining full reports of the Militant 

lor school year, etc., and you will receive (Church Week ; = . af + 

ee of charge, catalogues of schools meet eek addresse %, lectures and 
the requirements indicated. Complete conferences. They will carry an in- 


aso page Directory of all schools and col 
al in the United States, mailed for 10¢ 


spiration to your clergyman for renew- 


te cover tage. Epucatiowat Arp So : ae —- . 
ann “belesl “Information Bureau, s609- ed thought and study. asc. Chautau 
& First Nat. Bank Bidg., Chicago, Ill qua Press, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


the chapter on: “The 
Teaching of Language 
for here, as elsewhere, emphasis ig laid 
upon the aesthetic, the educational, and 
the moral values of the art of story. 
telling which, in this book, is never g 
mere means of amusement. The reli 
gious and moral value of the story ar 
clearly brought out. In a word story 
telling, at its best, is shown to be a 
means of acquiring life-values. We 
most heartily commend this book to al 
teachers who handle literature in any 
form. 


Story in th 
and Literature’ 


Tue Know Tuyserr Segies. 
anna Cocroft. Chicago: 
Culture Extension Society. 


The dozen books which Miss Cocroft 
has prepared as adjuncts to her work 
in body building have each its interest 
and value. The “Body Manikin” ($1.0 
net) is a chart in book form with over. 
lapping sections showing the position 
of the organs. “The Circulation” (6 
cents) describes the working of the cit 
culatory system in language easily 
understood. “The Vital Organs” (6 
cents) treats of the digestive organs and 
the diseases to which they are subject, 
while the nature of foodstuffs and their 
classification and the kinds desirable for 
use in different digestive troubles is 
discussed in detail in “Foods” ($1.25 
net). The volume containing essays up- 
on “Habits” and “The Nervous System” 
(75 cents net) is of real value in view 
of the general ignorance concerning 
nerve registration of impulse often um 
noticed. The physiological and psycho 
logical characteristics pertaining to 
“Motherhood” (90 cents) are delicately 
and intelligently surveyed in the volume 
of that name, while “The Woman 
Worth While” (75 cents), “Growth ia 
Silence” (50 cents), and “Self-Sufficien- 
cy—Mental Poise” (75 cents) set stand- 
ards for mental and spiritual develop 
ment which affect both inner and outer 
health. In “Character as Expressed in 
the Body” (so cents), Miss Cocroft 
shows the effects of the mental on the 
physical, in “Poise and Symmetry of 
Figure” (75 cents) she tells the causes 
of obesity and leanness, and in ‘Ards to 
Beauty” (75 cents) she offers general 
suggestions for the care of the persom 


By Sus 
Physical 


Tue Cup. Its Care, Diet znp Com 
won Ints. By E. Mather Sil, M.D 
New York: Henry Holt & Company. 
$1.00 net. Postage 8 cents. 


Dr. Sill is connected with several New 
York hospitals in the capacity of 
specialist on diseases of children and 
this convenient volume is written @® 
the outcome of wide experierce. The 
book is arranged topically, thus making 
it easy to find quickly any desired & 
formation on the best and most modert 
methods of feeding, airing, clothing 4 
exercising the young child, care of ch 
dren’s diseases, first. aid for accidents 
and antidotes for poisons The 

is fully illustrated and well indexed— 
a capital handy inhabitant of the medi- 
cine closet. 
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Personalia 

Professor John M. Coulter, head of 
the Department of Botany in the Uni- 
yersity of Chicago, who gave a lecture 
series at Chautauqua in 1900, has just 
completed a new textbook for use in 
secondary schools, under the title of 
Elementary Studies in Botany. 

Juvenile Court Judge Ben B. Lind- 
sey of Denver, was the principal speak- 
er at a recent mass-meeting of suffrag- 
ists in Washington, D. C., under the 
auspices of the National Woman Suff- 
rage Association, Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw, President. 

Mr. William L. Ransom, for several 
seasons editor of The Chautauquan 
Daily, has been designated by four par- 
ties for nomination and election as a 
justice of the city court of New York 
this fall. The term is for ten years. 

Dr. Al. H. Sharpe, of the Chautauqua 
Athletic Club, coach at Cornell Uni- 
versity, called first football practice on 
September 10 


The name of President Henry 
Churchill King is prominently men- 
tioned for moderator of the triennial 


National Council of Congregationalists, 
to be held in Kansas City in October. 
Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman was one of 
the speakers at the Stony Brook Bible 
Conference on Long Island this season 
Principal George Adam Smith, a 
member of the Educational Council of 
Chautauqua Institution, preached the 
opening sermon at the tenth annual 
Council of the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches, Old Aberdeen, Scotland. 


Efficiencygrams 


September 20 
See the value of simple things—the 
shining of the sun, the falling of the 
fain, the smile of a stranger, the hand 
p of a friend. Be grateful for them 


September 21 
There is room in the world for all 
Sorts of opinions. Yours is not the 
one, 
Sepiember 22 
: Hear music in your heart as you hear 
tin the brook, the birds and the violin. 
, September 23 
Beauty is in the eye of the beholder.” 
ind your eye.” 
September 24 
Concentrate on the duty of the mo- 
ment. When it is done, put your energy 
On the next. 
September 25 
Cheerfulness is both a cause and an 
ettect of happiness. 
j September 26 
It is: life's everyday annovances that 
are hard to meet serenely. Strength to 
t big burdens comes without asking. 
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Chautauquan Service 
Department 


This department is designed for the 
use of our subscribers. Among the 
many thousands who read these col- 
umns there are many who want what 
you would dispose of and vice versa 

The rate is 24% cents per word in 
advance, minimum charge 50 cents; 
10 per cent discount on six insertions 
and 20 per cent on twelve insertions. 














TRAVEL 
GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE. A 
few tours to organizers of small parties. Write 
today for plans and programs. University 
Tours, Box A.A., Wilmington, Del. 





EUROPE--$750—Eighty-six days, Small pri- 
vate party sailing June 19. Seven countries; 
England to Italy. Travel with leisure and 
comfort. Carriage driving and motoring. Ex- 
erienced conductor. Reference. (Miss) 
fary E. Calhoun, 419 W. rigth St., New York 
City. 





EDUCATIONAL 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION, including Eng- 
lish, German, French, Spanish, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, $1.00 a year. Sample lesson free. 
Educational Publishing Co., Watertown, S. D 


WRITE TEACH ERS’ PROFESSIONAL 
COLLEGE, Austin, Texas, for bulletin out- 
lining degree course in Pedagogy. Instruction 
by mail. 








IMMORTALITY CERTAIN 
SWEDENBORG’S GREAT WORK on the 


life after death. 400 pages, stpaid for only 
15s cents. Pastor andenberger, Windsor 
Place, St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED 
POSITION WANTED-—as attendant or la- 
dies maid with purty going south for winter. 
Miss Cullingford, Ohio Cottage, Chautauqua, 
New York. 


WANTED--RELIABLE PERSONS to report 
to us all kinds names, local information, ete 
Good pay. Spare time. Confidential. Enclose 
stamp. National Information Sales Company. 
Anq., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
BIG PROFITS—Open a dyeing and cleaning 
establishment, little capital needed We 
teach by mail. Write for booklet. Ben- 
Vonde System, Dept. H-N, Charlotte, N. C. 


$2,000 





YEARLY made by teacher and 
educated people in correspondence 


teaching. Clean, honest, independent. I help 
you start. H. Clement Moore, New Egypt, 
New Jersey. 





AGENTS — $2.50 per day salary and addi 


tional commission paid man or woman in 
each town to distribute free circulars and 
take orders for concentrated flavoring in 


tubes. Zieglar 


Chicago. 


Co., 443-A Dearborn Street, 





FOR SALE 

Only a few choice sites for 
sale, at bargain prices, at Wahmeda. Joins 
Assémbly Grounds on north. Hourly trol- 
ley service. Free boating and bathing priv- 
ileges. A first-class property. Address, 
Thos. E. Lytle, Chautauqua, N. Y., or O. L. 
Holmes. 


WAHMEDA 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
WE ASSIST IN PREPARING LECTURES, 
Addresses, Speeches, Essays, Club Papers, for 
club members and speakers. Materials gath- 
ered, programs arranged, Criticism and re- 
vision of Expert service. Authors 
Agency. 1547 Broadway, New York. 





63 
A Record of Militant Church 


Week 
Has been combined in the six issues of 
The Chautauquan Daily for that week. 
Keep a set and send sets to your fiiends 
at home. 25c. Chautauqua Press, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 
* n 





SUBSCRIBE FOR 


“THE LIVING AGE” 


WHY? 


BECAUSE it is ALONE IN 
ITS FIELD,—the only American 
magazine which reproduces with- 
the 
portant and timely articles from 


out abridgment, most im- 
a long list of English magazines, 
reviews and literary and political 
journals. 

BECAUSE its the 
widest, ranging from the strong- 
est articles in the quarterlies to 
the cleverest skits in Punch. 

BECAUSE its seventy years of 
continuous publication attest its 


scope is 


value. 

Published every Saturday: sub- 
scription six dollars a year. Speci- 
men copies free. New subscribers 
for 1914 will receive free the re- 


maining numbers for 1913 


THE LIVING AGE CO. 


Six Beacon Street 


gs O.3 Tt.@ & 











a 
“Let Everybody Sing” 


SONGS OF PRAISE 


THs is but one of the many rousing 
songs in this new collection of ex- 
traordinary S.inday School songs. Get 
SONUS OF PRAISE and your Sunday 
School singing will wake up. There ts life and 
tospiration in its music; some of the most beautiful 
end stirring sens yon ever heard! Then, too, we 
publish a comp! te Orchestration to the 
written by an artistin thatline -a practical orches- 
tration that will attract and enthuse goed players. 
Price, 30 centa; sample cory on approval. Speck 
men pages free, For further particulars, address 


Fillmore Music House { fincinnat!. Onto. 
































> 
Rambles and Studies in Greece 
By J. P. Mahaffy..............8t.se 
ew Chautauqua mse 
By Dr. H. H. Powers.......... 2.90 
Studies in the Poetry of Italy: 


Roman and Italian. By Frank 
e Justus Miller and Oscor Kuans 1.50 
The Meaning of Evolution. 
By Samuel C. Schmucker...... i.30 


“The Chautauquan: A Weekly 


Newsmagazine.”’ Illustrated. 
GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, ITALY, EVOLU- chant diitens a 
CLASSICAL YEAR COURSE 1913-14 So eC l(<( ™ 
. ran apin ray. 
Six thousand Greeks in the United States paid their Current, Events. “The Chautau- 
~ ae > ‘ quan” improved as a Weekly 
own way back to Greece to join their Balkan allies and Newsmagazine, with many spe- 

; 7” os Tv al features, mplete in itself 
fight without pay for freedom from Turkish rule. The ch & aneteer Geel saxioe. Gan 
attention of the world is centered once again on the Classic give to the reader the Chau- 

. . Th ; tauqua Point of View on world 
lands of the Mediterranean basin, where civilizations have affairs, unbiased, educational 
ebbed and flowed for centuries. ES le Oe 

. " . : . OUR 6000 ccde reece. 
What lasting significance has Greece to the modern +0 “= 
world? Is the importance of Constantinople exaggerated ? SEAL tenes 
What does our literary inheritance from Ro 1 Italy ee Oy eed 
« le ace om Mi me an aly Chautauquan with any one of the 
amount to? Is the meaning of Evolution clear? four books ........... Se 
. » . : Chautauquan with any iwo books 4.co 
Light on these timely questions will be found in the Set of four books*................. 4.70 


new Chautauqua Home Reading Course as follows: COMPLETE COURSE 


Alll Four Books (cloth bound) 
Chauta Press N y and The Chautauquan*......... 5.00 

uqua " e . *Remit 30 cents extra for book set 
postage or prepaid express. “Collect 
a charges are more 









































Secure a Reference Library of Chautauqua for 1913 


Known about the program or social events which interest you. Absorb and retain things worth while. 
Obtain Chautauqua’s inspiration from the Summer Assembly. 


Through 


rete The Chautauquan Daily 


COMPLETE FILE SEASON 1913, $1.50 


A unique eight-page daily—published forty-four times during July and August. 

Contains detailed reports of lectures, addresses, sermons and inspiring utterances from the Chau- 
tauqua platform, world-famous as a clearing house of ideas on the vital movements of the times—literary, 
religious, economic, and educational. 

“The Chautauquan Daily” is invaluable us the only means of preserving these addresses for future 
reference and study. 

Whether a person has ever visited Chautauqua or not, if interested in the most absorbing problems 
of our time he should be unwilling to miss the full account of these conferences and discussions. “The 
Daily” alone will offer such an account. 





“The Chartauquan Daily’? Complete File for the Season........ $1.50 
“The Chautauquan: A Weekly Newsmagazine,” one year........ 2.00 
$3.50 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE (this season only) 


Write at once. You might forget the reasons for it. 


Chautauqua Press Chautauqua, New York 





























